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From the Idiet. 


An account of the people called 
Shakers. 
Mr. Editor, 

As there has been much of late 
said and written relative to the Sha- 
king Quakers (so termed) who have 
also recently caused to be published 


a small pamphlet, in defence of their. 


religious tenets, and as a reply to. the 
declarations of Mrs. Mary Dyer, 
who, a short time since, petitioned 
for legislative interference in restor- 
ing to her, her children, who were 
wrongfully retained by that society; 
I take the liberty, sir, to present you 
with some few remarks for publica- 
tion. which, wit fifst pemet; "were 
intended to apply te asoerety of Sha- 
kers. residing in New Lebanon, and 
its neighbourhood —they relate to the 
treatment which young persons en- 
trusted to their care, almost uniform- 
ly receive from them; and as they 
were written previous to the prevail- 
ing controversy between Mrs. Dyer 
and the Shakers, and by an impar- 
tial observer, who resided in their 
neighbourhood, they may serve in 
some measure to strengthen the testi- 
mony of the unfortunate mother,— 
The writer, in speaking of the Sha- 
ker’s treatment of children,  ob- 
serves:— ~ 

‘s When placed by accident, or by 
their parents or guardians, under the 
Shakers, they were mostly too young 
to have any rational choice of their 
own; nor does it appear that they 
were ever wrought into that religious 
enthusiasm whieh cemented elder 
ones into a mass, and which is now 
30 cooled that very little precept or 
example of their religion is exhibited 
even by the elders. On the contra- 
ry, the common rank of their church 
are steadily at work on week-days, 















derstood to be a % 
chief; and by thes® 
understand #heir Masael 
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They are almosts way res- 
tricted by the mig@@ate of those in 
whose appointm@m@—® they have no 


voice; for the high priest appoints 
thosé in office under him and names 
his successor. ‘Thes¢é young labour- 
ers have hardly a: vpportanity of 
learning; they have been deprived 
many years of almost or quite every 
print, but the almanack; the bible 
was prohibited, psalters and service 
books burned, &c. they are allowed 
no property at their disposal; they 
may not converse freely with other 
people, and are much restricted in 
their conversation with feach other, 
as their pontiff pretends to know not 
only their most private words and ac- 
tions, but even the thoughts of their 
hearts. Their liberty of walking is 
limited to a small bit of land; excur- 
sions for wholesome recreation, are 
constrained, and diversions and plea- 
santry, sometimes so essential to 
health, is forbidden. They are there- 
fore pale, dispirited and sickly, and 
deaths are frequent among that peo- 
ple. They are all day inspected by 
their rulers, and at night a stated 
watch kecps sentry at their doors: 


* . j 
while even the dear, consolatory im- | 


pulscs of natural affection are inter- 
dicted as criminal, as well among re- 


‘Jatives as between those of the differ- 


ent sexes. Thus situated, and living 
on the public read where young peo- 


ple of the different sexes are seen ri- 
ding together for their innocent plea- 
sure, in rosy health, how can it be 
expected but that mother Nature will 
whisper to them that they are also 
her free children, and stimulate them 
to throw off their irksome and barba- 
ng g bondage, as they now frequent- 
y do. 


But it is painful to recollect with 
what eagerness we have seen them (in 
the attempt) pursued along the high- 
way, and from house to house, and 
the stripes and other assaults, the ve- 
ry mention of which decency forbids, 
which had been the portion of some 


b t back agai d ef such as 
are Wewilling (0 ; w their ways 
sometimes followed by handcoffing | 
and imprisonment im a dungeon, &c. 
mapy of these abuses the neighbours 
can testify, and the worst of them 
were lately proved by lawful evi- 
dence. 


Such of them as make good their 
escape, are disagreeably situated; 
from their great change, and sudden 
emancipation, they can, many of 
them, be scarcely expected to know 
how to use their liberty without abus- 
ing it. They are children in the sci- 
ence of social life, and have every 
thing to learn at once. If they have 
any sensibility, they find themselves 
singular and solitary even among @ 
crowd of well wishers, in whose pre- 
sence they are not anfrequently seduc- 
ed by their old task masters to re- 
turn to their former bondage. 





The Shakers are deservedly com- 
mended for the excellency of their 
| manufactures; but itis a disagreeable 
‘consideration that the liberty of so 

matiy must be sacrificed to the busi- 
‘ness. ‘They have also of late years 
been esteemed by many an inoffensive 








sect, for their quiet neighbourhood, 
and for the fairness and punctuality 
of their external demeanour. This 
may however have flowed from the 
dictates of policy as far as relates to 
their artful rulers; but it is very lit- 
tle doubted but the bulk of that peo- 
plé¢ are well meaning and virtuous. 

Brutal as their rulers are, their po- 
licy has its visible imperfections; their 
institutions clash with the immutable 
laws of nature and with the princi- 
ples of reason and of social order, 
and would evidently, if extended 
and adhered to, exterminate the hu- 
man race. And as they are defi- 
cient in authority to controul any but 
the ignorant; and as nothing but the 
frantic enthusiasm which actuated 
them at first could therefore impel 
them to stem the current of nature and 
reason, they might have foreseen that 
as this blind zeal had spent its force 
(which was too intense to be endura- 
ble) their former zealots would begin 
to warp off, as seems now to be the 
coming case, through a natural chain 
of events, which may be thus briefly 
traced. 

Who of the old inhabitants of their 
neighbourhood but can recollect the 
wild vagaries of their first setting 
out, the drunkenness of their old first 
mother and.fewndress, whom they 
held to be immortal: her known laci- 
viousness: their once crowding and 
kneeling round her, when she was 
drunk, to kiss the hem of her gar- 
ment, in presence of most of the 
neighbours at esq. Grant’s in New 
Lebanon. The bacchanalian dances 
she instituted, of naked fatbers, mo- 
thers, brothers and sisters, through 
each other in the same room; men 
running after their hands, which 
were extended and guided by the 
Spirit, through quags, briers, hedges, 
and over mountains; their agonizing 
groans, twitchings, whirling round, 
talking in anknown tongues, prophe- 
sying, working miracles, &c. while 
excessive drinking was countenanced 
among them, and industry quite dis- 
carded. 

The artful refugees from Europe, 
who formed and led them, with the 
mother at their head, perceiving that 
by the mode of procedure sustenance 
would soon be Jacking, ordained now 
the collection of their persons and es 
tates onder a spiritual head. This 
done. they taught the body of them 
mdustry, economy, sobriety, obedi- 





enc, dependence, and implicit devo- | 
tion to the chief, who, with a few fa 
vourites, seems thence forward to 
have secretly monopolized the vari- 
ous excesses which their institution 
favoured, to which they precipitated 
the sudden death of so many of them, 
and given the remainder their florid 
appearance and trembling nerves. 
(To be concluded in our next ) 


OL 


DEATH OF GREAT MEN. 


(There is in the Edinburgh Review of 
January 1803, a passage so full of good 
sense, and concluding with a prophesy 
so remarkably fulfilling at the present 
day, (fifteen years after the prediction,) 
that, we trust, the perusal of it will gra 
tify many of Our readers, and have there- 
fore transcribed it] 


The foreign 
the writer, are ® 


irs of nations, says 
th less apt to be 
influenced by actidental events than 
is generally imagined. The death of 
a civil or military chief, who had sup- 
ported the greatness of a state by the 
vigour and wisdem of his counsels, 
or the glory of his arms, is seldom 
or ever a cause of great change in 
the relative importance of that coun- 
try. Great mor rise in certain cir- 
cumstances; they are disciplined in 
particular schools; they train up suc- 
cessors for themselves; they are call- 
ed forth by certain emergencies in 
public affairs. This is more particu- 
larly the case in great systems either 
civil or military—in the extensive 
governments, or vast regular armies 
of modern times, all the operations 
of which are combined, and mutually 
dependent upon one another As these 
can only be carried on by the united 
exertions of many persons of the same 
habit and cast of talents, their suc- 
cess must always depend on the union 
of men whose abilities and experience 
in their arts are extensive. If the 
general or statesman fall, his place 
will be filled by some of those whose 
talents have assisted him in subordi- 
nate branches of employment; and the 
constant demand for merit in a cer- 
tain department will generally excite 
men to apply their attention tu the 
acquisition of the excellence so much 
wanted, and so splendidly rewarded. 
Great occasions draw into public life, 
such men as have long been labouring 






to fit themselves for their station; | 
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and new talents, new powers, fre- 
quently spring up in a man’s mind, 

when he is placed in a situation of 
preeminent difficulty and splendour 
sufficient to call them forth. The 
great object of every nation should 
be, to remove every impediment or 
check, which may prevent such men 
from rising into the stations for which 
their natural or required talents ren- 
der them fit. Under a free govern- 
ment, the restrictions upon the rise 
of real merit are much fewer than 
those under a despotism; and the 
chance of preferment is extended to 
a much wider circle. In those coun- 
tries then much less consequence may 
be attached to the existence or to the 
loss of a particular man. It is sel- 
dom we meet with Fleurys or Tur- 
gots, or Bernstorffs, or Hassans; 
but a Walpole or a Pitt is, happily 
for mankind, frequently reproduced 
in the course of an age. ‘Thus the 
appearance of those illustrious cha- 
racters, in whose hands the fates of 
nations are placed, is much less re- 
gulated by accident than is generally 
supposed, more especially in modern 
times and in free states. It follows 
that even in that branch of foreign 
policy which we have denominated 
the chapter of accidents, some prin- 
ciples, may be traced; and less is to 
be imputed to blind hazard then most 
men at first are apt to imagine, May 
we be allowed to hope that the time 
is approaching, (not rapidly, or by 
violent changes, but slow and quietly, 

like all those arrangements of nature 
which tend to the substantial im- 
provement of the species,) when the 
establishment of equal rights, and ra- 
tional systems of regular government 
over the whole of Europe, shall di- 
minish yet farther the consequences 
attached to the caprices and acciden- 
tal fates of individuals, and shall re- 
duce to complete order all the cir- 
cumstances that affect the intercourse 
of nations, so as to subject their whole 
movements to certain general and in- 
variable laws, to reduce every eccen- 
tricity of course, and to correct all 
accidentai inequalities or alterations 
in the system. 
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For the Magazine. 
A JEST. 
How vain are the title. that ask men’s best love, 
How senseless, or trifling at best; 
Strip king of externals a tavern he’ll prove, 
And majesty be but—a. jest— E. 
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For the Magazine. 
SATURDAY EVENING’S MONITOR. 
“Hallohesh, Pileha, Shobek.” Neh. x. 24. 


How weak, how attenuated, is the 
thread of human existance, and hu- 
man glory. ‘The little bud of aspir- 
ing ambition puts forth, swells to the 
accustomed foliage, fluctuates to the 
different changes which the wind of 
fortune undergoes, withers on_ its 
branch, and its fading leaf is pushed 
from its slender hold by another eplie- 
meral bud—is lost and forgotten in 
the similar expansion of its succes- 
sor. 

‘> HALLOHESH, PILEHA SHOBEK.”’ 
How obsolete these names, how un- 
Known their office, to whom they be- 
longed. We scacely inquire whether 
their existance was real; and if not 
found in sacred writ, we should al- 
most doubt it. 

Yet these men were like us, bus- 
bands, fathers, sons, and brothers; 
knew all the pleasure of domestic re- 
lations, and enjoyed the privilege of 
political eminence. But they have 
passed away, and «the places that 
once knew them, know them no 
more.”” 

It will be profitable for us to carry 
our reflections inte fatarity: @enera- 
tions that are yet to come will look 
back upon the records of our names, 
if they exist, and wonder at their 
strangeness. Qur appellations and 
pursuits will become obsolete, and 
our existance questioned. Our little 
peculiarities—our actions, whether 
noble or infamous, will be carried to 
another’s account to form a single 
character for history. 

How mortifying to human great- 
ness, how useful to human improve- 
ment, is it to view in such a light 
our honours or our existeace—how 
evanescent the former, how uncertain 

he latter. 

Man loves to think that his fame 
will survive him; it is almost the first 
trial of the human heart; and yet how 
few, how very few, are careful to 
earn a fame that shall be worth the 
preservation. Conquest and slaugh- 
ter give immortality—yet two only 
can receive it—the conquerer and the 
conquered—and the millions who are 
sacrificed are forgotten. But would 
you, like Hallohesh, Pileha and Sho- 
bek, gain a name in the book of Gud? 
like them, become famous by putting 
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your name to a holy covenant, of 
walking in all his laws and ordinan- 
ces. Cc. 
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For the Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER, 


No. I. 


The character of woman has been 
so often the subject of the essayist, 
that it would seem there is scarcely 
room for new observations; but it is 
a truth, that of all subjects which 
have claimed the attention of writers. 
none has been so partially handled. 
One set of men deem it their duty to 
load the female character with that 
kind of praise which humanity can 
never aspire to; exalting a female as 
scarcely lower than the angels, and 
crowning her with glory and homage; 
woman, by them, iS made the only 
means of comfort or happiness; and 
without their mild and benignant in- 
fluence, man, it is said, would dege- 
nerate into a brute. 

Others, with affected asperity, at- 
tempt to charge the female character 
with all the evils that assail man in 
any situdtion: capricions and ambi- 
tious in their character, they hesitate 
not at any crime which may affect 
their nefarious purposes. Such wri- 
ters, without regard to truth or cor- 
rectness, make woman the scape-goat 
of our faults, on which we are to 
charge the burthen of all our errors 
and all their consequences, and de- 
light to represent them as 
—— —— “partial evil, passi@nate, unjust, 
Whose attributes are rage, revenge, and lust.” 

As those who represent the female 
character in such lights are equally 
incorrect, and actuated by the mean 
motives of private animosities, or 
personal expectations, we forbear any 
farther remarks on their writings. 

That the female mind is of a more 
delicate texture by nature, we are not 
prepared to assert. Education, habit, 
and physical causes may diminish na- 
tural energics, and render delicate 
what was by nature formed of the 
same materials as men, 

However this may unfit the sex for 
noble enterprize and great exertions, 
it certainly imparts to them all those 
delicate sensibilities that excite the 
interest and affections of mah. 

Platonic affection sounds well in 
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theory, and makes a very pleasant 
subject for poets and visionists; but 
the sober truth is, that interest con- 
nects two of similar sex, but no 
friendship or affection (save that of 
interest) can be found between two 
of an opposite sex, which has not 
its foundation in lust. This word 
should not offend; the meaning would 
be the same, however wrapt up. 
We delight to view the human cha- 
racter in its best light, to contem- 
plate all those little propensities to 
virtue which exist independently in 
the mind of man; but we cannot con- 
sent to give our assent to those no- 
tions of platonic and disinterested af- 
fection which too often betray the un- 
wary, and to which a large propor- 
tion of female misfortunes may be 
traced. And if fruition does not de- 
stroy desire, it is because those name- 
less charms, which female delicacy 
imparts to its possessor, elicits new 
emotions, and renews the flame. I 
am not to be understood as asserting 
that the disgusting passion of desire 
is the only ingredientin our affections, 
but that it is that component which 
cements and directs the whole. 
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For the Magazine. 


Mr. Chandler, 


Clairville again attempts to skreen 
himself from my just correction of his 
improper observations on the sea ser- 
pent. He says he alluded only to the 
improbable actions of the monster; but 
it is obvious that he attempted to in- 
validate the proof of the serpent’s real 
existence, by ridiculing the account 
of his motions and means of defence, 
which was given by those who attest 
on oath that they were witnesses to 
them. ‘The existence of the sea ser- 
pent is certainly as obvious to any 
reasonable mind, as the existence of 
any other being which we have not 
actually seen; and its « improbable 
actions” are proved by the same au- 
thority. 

As to the East India Jand serpent, 
to which I before alluded, I again as- 
sert, that no account has ever reach- 
ed me, which declares that it sepa- 
rates the limbs of its prey before 
swallowing it. 

The account of this monster of the 
land which I mentioned in my last, is 


| given by a factor resident in India, 


and is ornamented by an engraving 
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from Ward. This serpent is called 
the «* Liboya”—though in the paint- 
ing and account exhibited by Mr. 
Earle, in Chesnut street, it is called 
Anaconda, although the account is 
the same as that which I possess, and 
which is to be found in the Sports- 
mail’s Magazine for 1808; and it is 
with confidence asserted, that no other 
has ever been published. 

Whatever may be the charitable 
opinion, I again assert. that he is dis- 
ingenuous in his arguments and as 
sertions; because I lave attempted 
to convince him of his fault in ridi 
culing the accounts of creditable per- 
sons, he charges me with practising 
deception. 

The circumstance of my having 
first asserted that the Anaconda or 
Liboya swallowed an ox, and of my 
afterwards correcting the opinion by 
declaring the victim to be a tiger, 
has civen Clairville room to be a lit- 
tle merry; but he will have to ac 
knowledge yet that his serpent did 
not separate the limbs of the tiger. 
This is accompanied with the account 
to which I allude, and request that 
the editor would publish it for the sa- 
tisfaction of Clairville and all con- 
cerned. ATLANTICUS. 

Vote. The account handed us by Atlanticus 
being the same as that which has been so fre. 
quently read, and from the same person who 


wrote the description left by Clairville, we de- 
Cline inserting either. Ep. Mac. 


— Se 
For the Magazine. 


THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


@n Fancy’s swift pinions full pleas’d I oft rove 
Thro’ the regions of Nature, the garden of love. 
I have seen the walls of Balcluti:a, but 
they were desolate. The fire had re- 
sounded in the halls; and the voice of the 
people is heard no more. The stream of 
Clutha was removed from its place by 
the fall of the walls. The thistle shook 
there its lonely head: the moss whistled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from 
the window; the rank grass of the hall 
waved round its head. Desolate is the 
dwelling of Moina; silence is in the house 
ef her fathers. Ossian. 


Progressing through the western 
Regions of the United States, the lat- 
ter part of the month of August in the 
year 1800, (being several days jour. 
ney vest from the great river Missi- 


sippi,) 1 frequently stopped to admire | sary incumbrance. If at any time I 
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the diversity of scenes which Nature 
displayed to view. Abrupt precipi- 
ces, frowning chasms, groves of fo- 
rest trees. which covered the hills, 
verdant and wide flushing plains, al- 
ternately presented themselves; and 
left the mind unsatiated with these 
fascinating, and always varying ob- 
jects. A faithful companion of the 
canine species accompanied me in my 
excursion, 

I provided myself with a light 
fusee to procure animal provision 
when wanted, and a small knapsack 
was slung over my shoulder, in 
which was but a few necessary arti- 
cles, as I considered lightness of bag- 
gage, as well as a light or contented 
mind, to be an indspensable requisite 
for a person who is travelling for 
yleasure. By considering myself as 
a citizen of the-world, I felt as per- 
fectly at home in these wilds, as in 
my native village; being contented 
with my situation wherever the pre- 
sence of the Supreme Being was ma- 
nifested. 

Before night shrouded creation 
with his mantle, endued with somnific 
power, my attention was generally di- 
rected towards finding, or providing 
a suitable place for repose; which 
having obtained, £ frequently kindled 
a fire for the night by means of my 
fusee. If I had provision to cook, 
it was roasted, or broiled by the In- 
dian method; which was performed 
by suspending it before the fire from 
the middle of a horizontal stick; the 
ends being placed in the forks of two 
perpendicular ones thrust in the 
ground. After satisfying the appe- 
tite, 1 often in the dry cleft of a rock 
lay down and slept: having previous- 
ly strewed moss for acouch. Some- 
times I reclined upon a bank of ever- 
green velvet, under the foliage ofa 
spreading tree completely shielded 
from the dew of heaven: or, after 
having gathered and arranged dry 
leaves for a bed, I reposed alongside 
of a cavernous trunk, that was lying 
prostrate upon the earth. My faith- 
ful dog always slumbered by my side, 
and quickly awoke at the least noise 
that was made near us, 

I had no need of a compass as a 
guide to traverse the wilderness; for 
being practically acquainted with the 
signs which Nature has created, and 
beneficially scattered over her re- 
gions, I considered it as an unneces- 
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felt necessitated to travel after night, 
the stars of heaven guided my path: 
if these were excluded from sight, my 
course was determined by the ap- 
pearances as indicated by touch, if 
not by sight; of the rocks, of trees, 
and of other objects, with almost 
equal certainty. Thus the erratic 
savage of the desart, after he bas 
scattered and destroyed the game 
from around his temporary abode, 
departs with his squaw, his papouses, 
with his few family utensils, and by 
means of the indexes of nature tra- 
vels by day, and trequently by night, 
the distance of three or four hundred 
miles, until he at last arrives at his 
destined spot, without varying mate- 
rially from the most direct course that 
possibly could be taken. 

From the barren summits of some 
of the most elevated ridges which 
rises majestic above the surrounding 
and glowing country, vast forests 
were perceived, which crowned the 
small mountains below, and the innu- 
merable hills beneath: these sink and 
fly off in a lessening perspective, until 
the view is lost in boundless ether. 
When a considerable part of the pro- 
ductions of the all-powerful and be- 
neficent Creator were observed to be 
tion, sensations would often 
arise of so extatic a nature, that the 
minds thrilled recesses were almost 
incapable of confining them. 

Verdant tufts of grass were seen 
here and there, trailing their length- 
ened blades in blasts of air, from the 
eves of arching rocks of limestone; 
whilst from their summits the water 
oozed, then flowing and dropping 
from their sides, brightly glistened 
in the sun. Rivulets were observed, 
moving with a rapid, and sometimes 
with a gentle force, against the basis 
of mass-crowned rocks, and through- 
out the valleys; sometimes they rough- 
ly gushed over the broken and craggy 
eminences of a snowy whiteness; and 
then gently gliding through sloping 
vales, they playfully seemed to dance 
and to slide away from the eye of 
the beholder. These, with the bend- 
ing and sweeping branches of trees; 
the vibratory motion of their pendant 
leaves, produced by the exhilerating 
breeze; and with the wave-like mo- 
tion of fields of cultured grain which 
now and then presented themsclve9 
among these wilds, gave the scenery 
an appearance of life: and to hear the 
different sounds produced from tke 





birds, beasts. insects, and trees, by 
means of the winds, &c. delightful 
sensations would often arise in the 
mind. These notes emitted from the 
feathered part of creation, who in 
flocks had flown from the crueity of 
man to these unsettled regions, were 
many and various; their music was 
from the most melancholy to the most 
sprightly. 

The vegetable part of creation was 
far from being destitute of sound; 
that produced from the lofty poplars, 
and from the trembling aspin, imi- 
tated the gentleness, and frequently 
the gushing sound of abrook. When 
the wind rages in its fury, the hills 
and valleyg between are observed to 
resemble, and to imitate the motion 
and sound of the enraged ocean, in 
all its glory, when the majestic waves 
are rolled across its unbounded re- 
gion. But when refreshing zephyrs 
playfully sport among the pines, the 
cedars, and the spruce, which crown 
the summits of many of the hills; the 
sullen murmurs of the ocean was imi- 
tated, as it rolls its smothered foam 
along the strand. In the plains and 
valleys, when the air is gently agitat- 
ed, there arises from the numerous 
flowers a fragrance, which, uniting, 
is wafted and diffused throughout the 
woody groves, and over the verdant 
lawns, to contribute by their various 
aromatic exhalations, to combine in 
the general harmony of creation. 

[To be continued. } 


——> + ee 


OLDEN TIMES.’ 


We have been very highly entertain- 
ed by the perusal of a book, entitled, 
General Historie of Virginia, New Eng- 
land and the Somer Islands, from 1624 
to this present, 1626, &c. &c. an extract 
from which we gave in our last. The 
work was written by Captaine John 
Smith, sometymes Governour in those 
Countryes, and Admiral in New Eng- 
land. London, printed 1632. 

Few histories can be more interesting 
to the American than this; it contains a 
plain account of the manners, customs 


and government of the Aborigines of | 


our country, and of the astonishing perils 
of those who made the first settlements 
upon it. We had prepared for the pre- 
sent number the account of Powhatan 
and Pochahontas, but we find that one 
ef our Southern brethrep has been 


ra 
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equally fortunate with us in procuring 
a copy of this valuable work, and favour- 
ed the public with the very piece we 
had in view; we therefore give our read- 
ers the following economical plan for 
building « navy—extracted from the part 
which has a relation to New England. 

It may be remarked, that the editor of 


work he possesses the only one in Vir- 
ginia excepting the copy owned by Mr. 
Jefferson, The work we possess is pre- 
ceded by a very copious description of 
all the Isles of the Mediterranean Sea, 
description of the different Kiagdoms, 
Governments, &c. of that part of the 
world, highly ornamented with engrav- 
ings, particularly descriptive of the Holy 
Land. The whole followed by an exact 
Topographical Description and admea- 
surement of the Ysland of Barbadoes in 
the West Indyaes, with the Names of the 
Several plantacons. 


Master Dee his opinion for the building 
of ships, and making a little Nawy 
royall. 


Master Dee recordeth in his Brit- 
tish Monarchy, that king Edgar had 
a nauy of foure thousand saile, with 
which he yeerely made his progresse, 
about this famous monarchy of Great 
Britaine, largely declaring the benefit 
thereof; whereupon hee proiected to 
our most memorable queene Eliza- 
beth, the erecting of a fleet of sixty 
saile, he called a little Nauy Royall: 
imitating that admired Pericles prince 
of Athens, that could neuer secure 
that tormented estate, vntill he was 
lord and captaine of the’sea. At this 
none need wonder, for who knowes 
not her royall maiestie during her 
life, by the incredible aduentures of 
her royall nauy, and valiant soul- 
diers and sea-men, notwithstanding 
all treacheries at home, the protect- 
ing and defending France and Hol- 
land, and reconquering Ireland; yet 
all the world by sea and land both 
feared or loued, and admired good 
queene Elizabeth. Both to maintaine 
and increase that incomparable ho- 
nour (God be thanked) to her in- 
comparable successor, our most roy- 
all lord and souereigne king lames, 
this great philosopher hath left this 
to his maiestic and his kingdomes 
consideration: that if the tenths of 
| the earth be proper to God, it is also 
due by sea. The kings high waies 





the Richmond Compiler supposes the | 
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are common to passe, but not to dig 
for mines or any thing: so Englands 

coasts are free to passe but not to 
| fisb, but by his Maiesties preroga- 
«tine. 

His maiesty of Spaine permits none 
to passe the popes order, for the East 
and West Indies but by his permis- 
sion, or at their perils; if all that 
world be be so iustly theirs, it is no 
_iniustice for England to make as 
much vise of her owne shores as 
strangers doe, that pay to their owne 
lords the tenth, ard not to the ownep 
of those liberties any thing to speake 
of, those subiects may neither take 
nor sell any in their teritories: which 
small tribute would maintaine this 
little Nauy Royall, and not cost his 
maiesty a peny, -and yet maintaine 
peace with all forrainers, and allow 
them more courtesie than any nation 
in the world affords to England. [It 
were a shame to alleage, that Holland 
is more worthy to enjoy our fishing 
as lords thereof, because they haue 
more skill to handle it then we, as they 
can our wooll and vndressed cloth, 
notwithstanding all their warres and 
troublesome disorders. 

To get money to build this nauy, 
he saith, who would not spare the one 
hundreth penny of his rents, and the 
fiue hundreth penny of his goods; each 
seruant that taketh forty shillings wa- 
ges, foure pence; and euery forrainer 
of seuen yeeres of age foure pence, 
for seuen yeeres; not any of these but 
they will spend three times so much 
in pride, wantonnesse, or some super- 

fluitie: and doe any men loue the 
securitie of their estates, that of them- 
selues would not bee humble suters 
to his moiesty to doe this of free will 
as a voluntary beneuolence, or but 
the one half of this (or some such 
other courses as [ haue propounded ta 
divers of the companies) free from 
any constraint, tax, lottery, or impo- 
sition; so it may be as honestly and 
truly imploied, as’it is proiected, the 
poorest machanicke in this kingdom 
would gaine byit. Then you mightbuild 
ships of any proportion and numberg 
you please, fiue times cheaper than 
you can doe here, and haue good 
merchandize for their fraught in this 
~nknowne land, to the aduancement 
of God’s glory, his church and gospel, 
and the strengthning and releese of a 
great part of christendome without 
hurt to any, to the terror of pirats, 








the amazement of cnemies, the assigs 
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tance of friends, the securing mer- 
chants, and so much increase of na- 
uigation, to make England’s tirade 
and shipping as much as any nations 
in the world, besides a hundred other 
benefits, to the generall good of all 
true subiects, and would cause thou- 
sands yet vnborne to blesse the time, 
and all them that first put it in prac- 
tice. 

Now lest it should be obscured as 
it hath beene to priuat ends, or so 
weakely vndertaken by our ouer- 
weening incredulity, that strangers 
May possesse it whilst we contend 
for New-England’s goods, but not 
England’s good; I haue presented it 
as I haue said, to the prince and no- 
bility, the gentry and commonalty, 
hoping at last it will move the whole 
land to know it and consider of it; 
since I can find them wood and halfe 
victuall, with the foresaid aduantages: 
were this country planted, with what 
facility they may build and main- 
taine this little nauy royall, both with 
honour, profit and content, and inha- 
bit as good a country as any in the 
world within the paralell, which with 


. my life and what I haue, I will en- 


deauour to effect, if God please and 
ou permit. But no man will goe 
rom hence to haue lesse freedome 
there then here, nor aduenture all 
they haue to prepare the way for 
it; and it is too well knowne there 
haue beene so many vndertakers of 
patents, and such sharing of them, 
as hath bred no lesse discourage- 
ment then wonder, to heare such great 
promises and so little performance; 
in the interim, you see the French 
and Dutch already frequent it, and 
God forbid they in Virginia, or any 
of his maiesties subiects, should not 
haue as free liberty as they. T'o con- 
clude, were it not for master Cherley 
and a few private aduenturers with 
them, what have we there for all 
these inducements? As for them whom 


pride or covetousnesse lulleth asleepe 


in a cradle of slothfull carelesnesse, 
would they but consider hew ail the 
great monarchies of the earth haue 
beene brought to confusion, or but 
remember the late Jamentable expe- 
riences of Constantinople, and how 
many cities, towns and prouinces, in 
the faire rich kingdoms of Hungaria, 
Wallachia and Moldauia, and how 
many thousands of princes, earles, 
barons, knights, merchants, and 
others, haue in one day lost goods, 
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liues and honours, or sold for slaues 
like beasts in a market place, their 
wiues, children and seruants slaine, 
or wandering they knew not whither, 
dying or liuing in all extremities of 
extreme miseries and calamities, sure- 
ly they would got onely doe this, but 
give all they haue to enioy peace and 
liberty at home, or but aduenture 
their persons abroad; to preuent the 
conclusions of a conquering foe, whe 
commonly assaulteth and best pre- 
uaileth where he findeth wealth and 
plenty, most armed with ignorance 
and security. 

Though the true condition of warre 
is onely to suppresse the proud and 
defend the innocent, as did that most 
generous prince Sigismundus, prince 
of those countries, against them 
whem vnder the colour of iustice 
and piety, to maintaine their super- 
fluity of ambitious pride, thought all 
the world too little to maintaine their 
vice, and vnidoe them, or keepe them 
from ability to doe any thing, that 
would not admire and adore their 
honours, fortunes, couetousnesse, 
falshood, bribery, cruelty, extortion, 
and ingratitude, which isworse than 
cowardize or ignorance,and all man- 
ner of vildnesse, cleane contrary 
to all honour, vertue, andnoblenesse. 


For the Magazine. 


CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Assist me, ye nine, while the dame I define, 
Whom I'd choose as my partner for life; 
And ye bucks of the city, be ye learned, wise, 
or witty, 
Lend an ear to my choice of a wife. 


Not the masculine fair, whose wild wanton 
stare 
Strikes awe to the heart of each swain; 
Ye Amazons hush; when ye’ve once ceased to 
blush, 
Oh, on feminine charms what a stain. 


Not the damsels whose feet are still pacing the 
street, 
_ Whose minds are estranged from their 
homes; 
Nor the pert modern fidget, alias half idiot, ~ 
May their memories rest in their tombs. 


Not the vain haughty Nap, she’s unfit for the 
man 
Where mild affability reigns; 
Such a damsel as this from the ranks I'd dis- 
- Miss, 





j Whatever J’d get for my pains. 





The outrageously chaste, from her sight let 
me haste, 
Let no vulgar eye be upon her; 
Nor libertine dare in her presence to stare, 
*T will stain her immaculate honour. 





The slattern comes next, now truly I’m vexed, 
To find ’mongst the sex such a creature; 
May she ne’er be a wife till the end of her life, 
Till her person appears somewhat neater. 


There’s another one yet, I mean the coquette,, 
(Though I know very little about her;) _ 
So playful, so shy, so cunning, so sly, 
There’s no living with, or without her- 


The lass I’'d approve as my conjugal dove, 
Must be gentle, good-humoured, and kind; 
Young, thoughtful, sedate, with a meek, mo- 

dest gait, 
Whose face speaks her beautigs of mind. 


With such a fair friend, my days 1 would spend, 
Nor care were | married to morrow; 

Fear poverty’s curse? no! nor any thing worse, 
Such acharmer could soothe every sorrow: 


ORIZIMBO, 
“ Knight of the Rueful countenance.” 


— 
For the Magazine. 


RURAL SOLITUDE. 
To Miss H R B——, of Philadelphia 





There is an hour, and welcome tho’ ’tis sad, 
And in the gloomiest shrounds of fancy clad, 
Which has more real interest for me, 
Than allthe pranks of merry-humour'd glee, 
Than all the socjal pleasures that may spring, 
From wh:lesome Beauty’s laughter-loving ring; 
Than all the joys the circle may afford, 
Ranged revelling round the banquet-bending 
board. 

It is that solemn hour of pensive mood, 
When far retired in some wrapt solitude, 
I find that lonesome and that peaceful shade, 
Whose sacred calm no noisy sounds pervade, 
And no intruding stranger’s steps invade. 
And where abstractive quiet woos the soul, 
To dear reflection and sublime control. 

Oh' Retrospection then, with eager eye, 
Turns back o’er many a page of memory, 
To scenes of earlier times when life was gay, 
And bright-joy’d sunshine warm’d the giddy 

day. 
Perhaps some object of an ardent love, 
Whose idea pride endeavours to remove, 
But whom affection cannot still forget, 
May start the sigh, or wake the fond regret. 
Though bright or glomy, be they what they 
will, 

There's satisfaction in such moments still— 
E’en be the retrospected pleasures past, 
While they excite the laugh do they not last? 
But far more salutary are the tears, 
Shed o’er the follies of our former years, 
They show the fallacy of youthful dreams, 
Their hope deluding, wild romantic shemes.— 





VaLouius OzELosKy: 








For the Magazine. 


TO MISS H— 


Well, henceforth I will think no more 
Of the sweet dream that fill’d my brain; 
isee full well my hopes are o’er, 
I need not court thy smile again. 


Actions, than words, far louder speak, 
No piace within thy heart, I hold; 

Yet think not, “ false one,” mine will break, 
Though toward me thine is icy cold. 


Think not to bend +t to thy power, 

And warp its feelings, at thy will; 
Proud, even in desertion’s hour, 

This heart, unbent, shall scorn thee still. 


To sorrow’s face no stranger I, 
Misfortune’s dearest fav’rite born, 
My heart was early taught to sigh, 
By friendship faise, and female scorn: 


Relying on my fortitade, 

Me, this reverse shall not appal; 
Life’s ills, and thy ingratitude, 

I, false one, I can scorn them all. Ww. 
| ——— 


For the Magazine. 


” he Mee Bh Bae: 


The heart betray’d—can never trust again, 
Guile is the herald of suspicion’s sway; 
She who the virtues of her sex can feign, 
Her hour of empire tottereth away. 


Scorn must supplant affection’s injured views, 
Justice destroy the garland passion wove; 
Vanity her miserable triumph lose, 

And learn there’s energy in manly love. 


My brow is gather’d to a hideous knot, 
M, eye is fixt in conquerless despaur; 

My soul is wrestling with a maniac’s lot— 
More than a maniac’s lonelin~ss is there. 


Had thine possest the firmnes: of my own, 
Had thine but felt the merits it hath spurn’d; 
Heaven had not our destinies disown’d, 


And more than heaven’s beatitude bee: wl? 


Rapture had been the watchword of our lives, | 


Viriue endorsed the articles of bliss; 

And those who soon may cross our roseless 
graves, 

Have murmur’d—what a sympathy was this! 


But all was vain; thou hadst not strength to bear 
The powerless storms that wrap my youthful 
sun; 
And not enough of dignity to spare 
The pride of him thy tteason hath undone. 
M‘Donatp CLARKE. 


— 
For the Magazine 
TO M’ DONALD CLARKE. 


Oh, say why, M’lonald, so ceaseless complain, 
Has sorrow so thoroughly made you its own? 
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Does despair uncontroll’d in your breast hold 
its reign, 

Or past scenes of delight your remembrance 
pain? 


Let sorrow no longer thy bosom oppress, 

But forget all the ilis, that fate for you has 
wove; 

Nor waste thus your time in unceasing regret 

Think not of the girl that so faithless could 
prove. 


M’Donald, this heart hath felt the keen pangs 
inflicted by one it sincerely adored; ° 

And wish’d but to findin the calmness of heaven 
That peace which this earth can never afford. 


But this, even this, it ne’er could obtain, 

For fate had relentless decreed me to stay; 

And hope, soothing aupe, at times would re- 
turn, 

And shed o’er my pathway one shadowy ray. 


Oft memory retentive does fondly . etrace 

Those scenes which once fill’d my heart with 
delig ht; 

And little I thought that the youth I adored, 

Could e’er so ungratefully my kindness requite’ 


But O, I have lived his unkindness to feel, 

His reserve and his coldness with calmness t@ 
see, 

And to find that heart false which I once 
thought was true, 

And fondly devoted to love and to me. 


I thought that this heart unto feeling was dead, 

That the ount of my eves had loogsinec been 
froze, on 

But M’ Lonald, thy sorrows each feeling sub- 
dued, : 

And my eyes have dissolved into tears at thy 
woes. 


Yes, thou hast recall’d very joy that is past, 

And awake:ecd each feeling that slept in my 
br 

And hop -. which [ thought ugto me ever lost, 

Has returne.i, and now whispers I yet may be 
biest. 


ist, 


M’Donald, let peace then illume thy sad heart, 
And O, let the balm of cons. iement be given; 
Though earth can no lasting enjoy..ents im- 
part, 
Remember there’s pleasures eternal in Heaven. 
HTEBAZILE. 





AMU EMENT. 


The copartn-rshifi.—The Marquis de 
la Scalas, an Italian nobleman, having in- 
vited the neighbouring gentry to a grand 
entertainment, where all tite delicacies 
were provided; some of the company ar- 
rived very early, for the purpose cf pay. 
ing their respects to his exceliency.— 
Soon afer which the major domo, enter- 





ing the dining room ina great hurry, 
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told the marquis that there was a fisher- 
man below who had brought one of the 
finest fish in ali Italy: for which, howey- 
cr, he demanded a most extravagent 
price. Regard not his price, cried the 
marquis, pay him the money directly. 
Sol would, but he refuses to take 
any money. What then would the fel- 
low have? An hundred strokes of the 
strappado on his bare shoulders, my 
lord, and says he will not bate a single 
blow. On this the whole company ran 
down Stairs, to see so singulara man. A 
fine fish, cried the marquis, what is your 
demand, friend? Not a quatrina, my 
lord, answered the fisherman, I will not 
take money. If your lordship wishes to 
have the fish, you must order me a hun- 
dred lashes of the strappado on my naked 
back, otherwise I shall apply elsewhere. 
Rather than lose the fish, said the mare 
quis, we must e’en let this fellow have 
his humour. Here, cried he to one of 
his grooms, discharge this honest man’s 
demands; but don’t lay on too hard, don’t 
hurt the poor fellow very much. The 
fisherman stripped, and the groom pre- 
pared to execute his lordship’s orders.— 
Now my friend, said the fisherman, keep 
an exact account I beseech you; for I 
don’t desire a single stroke more than 
my due. The whole company were as- 
tonished at the fortitude with which the 
man bore the operation, till he received 
the fiftieth lash; when, addressing himself 
to the servant. Hold, my friend, cried 
the fisherman, I have now had my full 
Share of the price. Your share! ex- 
claimed the marquis, what is the mean- 
ing of all this? My lord, returned the 
fisherman, I have a partner, to whom 
my honour is engaged that he shall have 
bis full halfof whatever I received for 
the fish, and your lordship, | dare say, 
will own that it would be a thousand pi- 
ties to defraud him ofa single stroke. 
Ana pray honest friend, said the marquis, 
who 1s this partner. Your porter, my 
lord, answered the fisherman, who keeps 
che outer gate. and refused to admit me 
unless I would promise him half what I 
should obtain for the fish. Ho, ho, exe 
claimed the marquis, laughing very hear- 
lily, by the blessing of heaven, he shall 
have his demand in fuli tale. The por- 
ter was accordingly sent for; and, being 
stripped to skin, two grooms were direct- 
ed to lay on with all their might till he 
had fairly received what he was so well 
entitled to. The marquis then ordered 
his steward to pay the fisherman twen- 
ty sequins, desiring him to call annually 
for the hke sum, as a recomp: nce for 
the friendly service he had rendered him. © 





Affectation.—It is the business of edu- 
cation to lop off some of the little luxu- 
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riant boughs from the tree of nature, but 
not to constrain it, or give an unnatural 
direction to the branches. The hon- 
e.t awkwardness of a mere country girl 
is less disgusting than the affected airs 
of over-acted refinement. 





‘ 
DOG FANCIERS.—THE DUCHESS OF 
YORK AND LADY CASTLEREAGH, 


The duuchess of York, mentioned 
below, generally resides at Oatlands 
in Surry, about twenty miles from 
London: not enjoying the most envi- 
able state of matrimony, either be- 
fore or since the intrigues of the noto- 
rious Mrs. Clarke with the duke, who 
is next to the prince regent in suc- 
cession to the throne; and not having 
had any children, she many years 
since contracted a most extraordinary 
passion for collecting a great variety 
of dogs, chiefly of the turnspit and 
lap-dog kind. Proper apartments are 
furnished for them, and exclusively 
occupied by these animals, with ser- 
vants to wait on them; they are pro- 
vided with bedding, fed with the choi- 
cest food thrice a day, and often ta- 
ken out an airing in carriages. In 
cases of sickness, a professional keep- 
er is called in to administer to the 
pampered curs; and when death en- 
sues they are interred, with a mock 
funeral, in a spot devoted to the pur- 
pose, in front of a grotto enclosed 
with trees: a coffin being provided, 
and ceremoniously deposited in the 
grave. If the deceased puppy hap- 
pens to have been a favourite, a stone 
is placed over its remains, denoting 
its age, breed, &c. with a compli- 
mentary inscription in verse, relating 
to its sagacious qualities. A couplet 
of an extravagant and blasphemous 
epitaph on a favourite dog, is here not 
quite literally set down, (being from 
the memory,) but it actually conveys 
the following sentiment: 


* Reader, theu hast not half his merit; 
* Gentle he was, and mild of spirit.” 


A person who can be relied on for 
veracity, and who furnished these 
particulars, adds that this establish- 
ment of the duchess contains at least 
three hundred animals, and does not 
cost less than a thousand pounds a 
year, the most dainty and seasonable 
dishes being generally provided, of- 
ten at atime too when the poor in 
the neighbouring village of Wey- 
bridge were pining in want, and to 
whom this personage is said to dis- 
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tribute her charities with a sparing 
hand. 
if any thing can show the folly of 

an over-grown wealth, and misappli- 
ed philanthropy, it must be such mis- 
taken acts of propriety. Reflection 
would lead us to doubt the intellects 
of such individuals, and to suppose 
that they 

% have eaten of the insane root 

‘That takes the reason prisoner.” 


We have heard of children indulg- 





ing in such puerile nonsense, but ne- } 


ver could suppose that persons of ele- 
vated stations would give way to such 
useless and pitiable pursuits. 

“ Canine Establishments—The two 
largest establishments of this kind, not 
sporting ones, are in the hands of two 
ladies. The duchess of York has a most 
numerous collection of dogs, of the smadl- 
est sfiecies, of every age, and nearly of 
every country. The other lady, who ex- 
hibits this remarkable attachment tothese 
faithful animals, is lady Castlereagh; but 
her collection is on a far different scale 
from those of her royal highness, her la- 
dyship’s being of the most powerful and 
magnificent kind; Russian, Turkish, Spa- 
nish, and Newfoundland. Some time 
ago, her ladyship, walking near her seat 
at North Cray, surrounded by her fa- 
vourites, was addressed by a man on the 
road, who, taking off his hat, said, “ I sup- 
pose as how ma’am, you be a dog-fancier, 
or mayhap you exhibit with these here 
animals at different places; if so be, I 
should be glad to join company, having 
a few dancing dogs of my own.” Her 
ladyship |-u -hed, and informed him she 
was not in that line of business 


jObiladelphia, 
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fortunate discoveries in chemistry, and 
the endeavours of mechanists to obtain 
perpetual motion has produced some real 
benefits in mechanism. The search for 
the sea serpent seems to be dragging 
some strange animals to light. 
HEALTH OEFICE, 
September 5, 1818. 


{nterments in the City and Liberties of Philadel. 
phia, from August 29, to Sept. 5. 
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By order of the Board-of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ M” will perceive we have taken a 
little liberty with his signature, as we 
have one correspondent with the initial 
he assumed. 


The newspapers’ last hope had well 
nigh failed—the sea serpent had nearly 
turned into a mackarel fish, and the Bos- 
ton folks been left to be laughed at for 
their credulity; but we believe notwith- 
standing certain editor’s sapient doubts 
to the contrary, that there is really a ser- 
pent, and that he may yet be taken; one 
advantage however will arise should there 
not really be such an animal. The search 
of the alchymist for*the philosopher’s 
stone was really productive of the most 








9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock: 
August 31, 70 73 75 
Sept. 1, 72 72 73 
2, 72 75 76 
3, 72 75 77 
A, 73 75 77 
5, 73 76 76 
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